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Page 11, line 15, for was this war, read were this war 

22, line 2, for our Miniſtry have, read Miniſters 

26, line 18, for have the Miniſtry, read the Miniſters 
27, line 13, for anathamize, read anathamatize 

30, line 21, for Miniſtry, read Miniſters 

36, line 11, for was there, read evere there 

39, line 24, for, if it wat, read, if it were 

44, line 7, for Miniſtry, read Minifters 
ibid, line 18, for ditto, . read ditto 

55, line 2, for swat I, read evere T1 

7% line 12, for municipal law, which conſiders, read 

laws, which conſider 


87, line 16, for advantage of America, read, of the 
Ameriggns 
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3 ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following letter (except as to ſome 

late alterations) was wrote at the time 

Doctor Price publiſhed his pamphet on Ci- 

N vil Liberty; and would have been produced 

| before, had the Author ſuppoſed the con- 

tents of it more material than the Doctor's, 

which appenrs to have obtained unexpected 

applauſe. But as time in a degree has ſi- 

bed the clamours on its merits, and as 

government is purſuing unremittingly an un- 

profit ole conqueſt in contempt of every ar- 

gument, the Author preſumes to think that 

the people in this country cannot be too 

often reminded of their ſituation under pro- 

fligate Miniſters, nor be taught to regret the 

want of a Pitt at the head of their public 

affairs; he has therefore dedicated his letter 
to Lord Chatham. 

With reſpect to men, the Author has as 
bad an opinion of many that are out, as any 
one can have of tiie many pantomimical 
actors that are in; and he fears the time 
may come when the King will not be able to 
ſleep for the cries of his people, occaſione.. 
not by himſelf, ſo much as by his unhal- 
lowed Miniſters. 

It is the continuance of the conſtitution in 
perfect order, which muſt and will hand 
down our title as freemen. Nothing elſe 
can. But when civil liberty dies, whether 
by foreign or domeſtic invaſion, or is likely 
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to receive a mortal diſeaſe, we muſt either 


ſuffer it by inertion from wiſhes to be ſlaves; 
or if emulous to preſerve ſacred or inviolahle 


ſuch conſtitution for the benefit of poſte- 


rity, it is our duty to make a ſtand againſt 
growing oppreſſion. 

In vindication of the laws and conſtitu- 
tion, from the attack made upon both, the 
Author has been tempted to write. The 


intent of which attack, examined in what- 


ever form we will, is to ſubvert the fabric 
of our commonweal, by endeavouring to per- 
ſuade the conſciences of the ſubjects, that 
they are bound to obey commands, uncon- 
ſtitutional and illegal. 

The reader, however, on a ſerious peruſal 
of the following pages, will no doubt judge 
for himſelf. The Author means not to lead 
him into his own opinion of the ſubject, or 
to convince him that there is too much juſ- 
tice in his reaſoning: but if that ſnould hap- 
pen, it will be the /ubje#, and not the writer, 
that occaſions it. 
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6s T o THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 
LORD CHATHAM, 


MY LORD, / | 
TT cannot, 1 hope, be conſidered a 


I liberty in me to addreſs myſelf pub- 
lickly to your Lordſhip, When it is 


known, that among our preſent Peers, 
few men deſerve more publick acknow- 
ledgments than yourſelf, for the ſer- 
vices done to your country, during a 
long and weariſome adminiſtration, in 
the courſe of our late ſucceſsful war 
with France and Spain; among which 
acknowledgments I have ever claſſed 

my own. | 
I regret on behalf of myſelf, and 
many of my countrymen, that the 
infirmities incident to human life, when 
worn don to a particular period, by 
labor in the arduous taſk of conducting 
public affairs with ſucceſs, ſhould have 
drove your f into — ; 
the 


vate reprehenſion, reſpecting the a 
of America. 


Ls 1 
the more ſo, becauſe great abilities, 
united to an experienced integrity, have 
ever made your political character ſin- 
gular and unparalleled. | 
I fay this, fince few like yourſelf 
either preceded or followed you in your 
official capacity of Stateſman, Com- 
moner and Miniſter. 
After you withdrew from the care 
of your country, we beheld leaders 
only for a ſeaſon ; government has 
been in the hands of unſettled profli- 
ates, and we have been deſtitute of a 
Minifter, till Lord North came forward 
at the heels of his Grace of Grafton, 


| who had been juſtly rendered obnoxious 


by the pen of Junius. 
Lord North hath been more = 
manent ; patience hath enabled hi 


to perſevere in office, while the moſt 


perilous adventures were agitated; and 
e has for ſome years weathered the 
impending ſtorms of public and / 


alrs 


Happy in the ſecurity of a majority 
in both Houſes of Parliament, by the 
common means of corruption, he has 
now involved us in a war; which, 


from all oſtenfible accounts, with o- 
thers 


«BW; 
thers more tremendous, give to the 
times the blackeſt complexion ; threa- 
tening. alſo,, from clouds that lowr 
over the political hemiſphere, the moſt 
awful tempeſt! The cauſe and ſubject 
of which war, added to my particular 
eſteem for your Lordſhip's underſtand- 
ing, prompts me now to dedicate a few 
ALS IS... | 

I have long been a ſilent obſeryer of 
moſt, of the ſentiments publiſhed on 
both ſides the queſtion, between Great 
Britain and America; tho' the igno- 
rance of ſome, and the fallacy of 
others, have provoked expoſition, I 
have yet remained filent, becauſe I 
know there are men better calculated 
than. I ſhould be, in ſpeaking com- 
mon ſenſe, on ſo important on OC- 
caſion. 

That, with truth, will always bear 
away every ſophiſtical argument, and 
diſperſe in clouds the fumes of weak 
and wicked minds, while right calmly 
ſequeſters in ſolitude, to bewail its un- 
relenting injuries. | 
I have been taught to believe, that 
in all national adventures our Miniſters 
have, or ought. to have, ſome public 
beneficial object in view; this is their 
WY duty, 
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| I 
duty, to ſwerve from it merits death. 
If then, on this principle, we have 
the ſmal leſt retroſpection on the con- 
duct of our preſent public rulers, and 
ſteadfaſtly examine their plans of the 


day, we muſt lament that a regard to 


their own future welfare, as indivi- 
duals, is wanting to fortify themſelves 
and meaſures, againſt univerſal reproach 
and deprecation. 
To probe for the motive to purſue 
with apparent implacable vengeance 
our brethren in America, for aving 
broke no law, treſpaſſed oh 10 pro- 
perty, is impracticable; it is known 
only in the Cabinet, which, aſſiſted 
by the inglorious ſtring of Privy Coun- 
ſellors, ſeems to bid defiance to every 
rule of reaſon and ſound policy; the 
particulars have already been made no- 
torious. It is not my preſent buſineſs 
to traverſe them, but rather to con- 
demn, compoſedly, the attempts of 
many ingenious writers on the ſide of 
government, who palpably excel in the 
mean art of confuſing the vulgar mind, 
which excellencies have been their ſole 
endeavour; but they have rendered their 
cauſe ſubject to cenſure, and expoſed 
it to the contempt of thoſe, who m 
| wile 


Us 


wiſe would Have yu beheld it in Aa falſe 
are. 
5 Lock round thi dogs, my Lord, 
and tell the general opinion in regard 
to America; Miniſters may preſume to 
hold forth a huge and mountainous heap 
of Addreſſes, as a plea that a majority 
is for ſubduing America; but I hold up 
to them Nemonſtrances and Proteſts, 
that will moſt — counteravail 
them for Wa language, and that 
3 attribute, Jaſtiee Addreſſes 
ave been procured; Remonſtrances and 
Proteſts babe flowed ſpontaneouſly. The 
former have been culled like votes at 
an election; the latter have originated 
from the tender feelings of independ- 
ent men, for injured liberty, for wiſ- 
dom ind diſcretion loſt! 
And yet are there men, with all their 
eringing, i intereſted 1 
forth the hard rod of iron, to take our 
money by new- invented taxes, to {| - 
with the blood of men, to cal 
mercenaries, to aid in that ſanguine taſk, 
and laſtly, to dip their hands in inno- 
cent gore | 
For what have the Americans done? 
Alas! gracious heaven! in a weaker 
ſtate their jealouſies were animated, that 
becauſe 


11 
becauſe they had aſſented to laws inju- 
rious to themſelves, we were deſirous 
of increaſing our power over them, by 


making others equally miſchievous. 


They next murmered at the intro- 
duction of a tax, calculated (as they fore- 
ſaw, and we well knew,) as a prelude 
for future impoſition; we felt the force 
of their complaint at that time, and by 
your Lordſhip's means wiſely repealed 
the law f, the putative father 1 which, 
(the late Mr. Grenville) can now no 
longer anſwer for himſelf. 

Some years afterwards, the ſhadow of 
a tax was ſubſtituted under the article 
of tea, to oblige our India Company; 
indeed it was a maſterpiece, and no- 
thing but folly could have perſuaded 
a pliant Parliament, after the juſt repeal 
of the Stamp Act, to impoſe a ſtill 
more odious tax on the Americans, at 
the riſk of exaſperating them to every 
refuſal, and the loſs of great national 
opulence, the Britiſh cuſtoms. In fact, 
the Americans reſented the inſult that 
was offered them by this tax, perh 
with violence; yet let us conſider x 
provocation, and we ſhall find ſome 


excule for them. 
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EEK 3 
It is a misfortune, that men ſeldom 
argue on a true ratio; intereſt, folly, 
or paſſion, too often prevail to confuſe 
and cloud their imagination : while 
the diſpafſionate, who think before they 
ſpeak, are well informed before they 
write, or who have nothing but naked 
truth in view, are brought to a given 
point, and ſee things really as they are. 

But to avoid digreſſion; government, 
in return for the violence done to the 
tea, which carried with it a tax, de- 
termined on rigor and ſubduction ; two 
ſhameful Acts of Parliament were paſſ- 
ed, ſcandalous to our religion, and in- 
fringing on Magna Charta. Theſe 
were meant as baits for the people of 
all Canada to join the fide of govern- 
ment; its ſucceſs, however, is too well 
known. 
Next was produced the Boſton Port 
Bill, which being ſoon found effectual- 
ly of 0 purpoſe, after producing great 
ſlaughter on the memorable action at 
Bunker's-hill, was repealed, and we on 
our parts impliedly declared againſt all 
the internal dealings of the Americans 
with all the world. 

The poor ill-treated Americans were 
now deemed rebels, and ſtiled paltroons, 

en- 


4 
enthuſiaſts, and cowards; an Engliſh- 


man was to drive them before in 
clouds, and deſtruction was to be their 
portion. 


Providence, however, has 3 tlelf | 
ſomething more Nac a 11 0 oof the 
Americans were not eſtr HL — 
favors of divine effuſion; __ | 
cool in their debates; fenfible ply a} 
their thoughts ; firm in their adjudica- 
tions; reſolute in their decrees; and 
determined in their execution: Ay 
whole continent of North America telt 
an equal injury, and its provinces ſepa- 
rately convened their delegates to com- 
mune for the future ans — of the whole, 
oppoſed to the unexampled efforts of a 
Britiſh Miniſtry, to rob them of all 
that could be dear to them, their li- 
berty, their property, and their lives. 

Pauſe, my Lord, for a.moment, and 
follow me in this reflection : the Ame- 
ricans have done no, wrong to our 
country in ought we have heard al- 
ledged againſt them ; they were an in- 
creaſing people, daily i improving in arts 
and ſcience, daily improving in conſe- 
quence and wealth. This is their 
crime; and becauſe they would not 
ſubmit to Britiſh impoſts, begot and 

ma- 
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matured by a corrupt majority of an 
Engliſh Parliament, which to them 
was of no more force than an edict 
from a Poliſh Diet, attempts have been 
made to dragoon them into it in ſpite 
of every thing. Taxation is the word, 
and taxed our Miniſtry ſay they ſhall be. 
Infamous denunciation ! The firſt en- 
deavour your Lordſhip proved unjuſt. 
and impolitick ; the preſent is more ſo ; 
the pretence 1s an inſult to the Britiſh 
conſtitution, to enforce obedience. to a 
law from a people, who are in no in- 
ſtance parties to it; as well might I 
expect a decree to be made againſt me 
in a cauſe where I have never been 
ſerved with a proceſs to appear, and de- 
fend myſelf againſt its prayer, be the 
ſame never ſo unjuſt. | 
How idle have the pens been, never- 
theleſs, engaged to prove that two and 
two do not make four ; while even tax- 
ation to America contradicts common 
ſenſe, unleſs by themſelves, or in con- 
junction with us. They have never yet 
had any ſhare in our legiſlature, conſe- 
quently cannot be affected by its ac- 
tions. This is a known truth, and is 
legally admitted on all fides; pity it is, 
it has not been ſo politically. 
C A 
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A policy which we can hardly ac- 
count for, or comprehend, has pro- 
pelled meaſures of blood, diſtreſs, and 
ruin. Our national expence is increaſ- 
ed, the better to ſlaughter our fellow- 
creatures, employ our army and navy, 
and promote deſolation in the once 
quiet homes of a uſeful and proſperous 
people. | | 

Yet what is the end to be hazarded? 
Will it make the Americans love us? 


Will they deal with us ſolely ? Or will 


they, after a glorious ſtruggle for real 
liberty, be able to trade more profitably 
among us? Certainly not. It is non- 
ſenſe to ſuppoſe it. What then would 


our conqueſt be, ſuppoſing (what is far 


from being probable) if after they are 
ſubdued, we view them miſerable and 
forlorn, their towns deſtroyed, their 
eſtates plundered, and their lands de- 


populated. 


Our conqueſt then will be meer defeat ; 


they will be conguerors for having ex- 


hauſted and riſked their all againſt us, 
while we ſhall be the vanguiſbed by our 
loſs of time, blood, and treaſure. We 


may then look on America in a degree 
as another diſcovery, and begin to co- 


lonize a-new. In vain will boaſting 
| Britons 


au 
Britons, who have been deluded to ad- 
dreſs the throne, look back for loſt 
wealth. In vain may they or their 
children expect a return. It is impoſ- 
ſible. War has ever produced poverty, 
and is commonly the conſequence of 
riches. 

It is not, however, ſo with this, 
which is openly carried on for power, 
under that extraordinary idea of a 
Scotch law lord, that if America is not 
ſubdued, England muſt; which is 
making ſavages and canibals of the 
Americans for denying obedience to the 
moſt afflictive deſpotiſm. Was this war 
ſupported by juſtice, providence might 
countenance it, but it is otherwiſe; and 
our Miniſters both (oſtenſible and pri- 
vate) may live to rue its unhallowed 
promotion by finding it productive of 
every ill without one object of advan- 
tage, even in theory. 

But it is urged that this is a war 
to make the Americans ſenſible of 
their duty and allegiance to Eng- 
land. They have never profeſſed to 
want this, They have gloried in the 
name of Engliſhmen ; and have proved 
their free preference to this country by 
ſubmitting to the Navigation Act, and 

C 2 ſeveral 


„ 
ſeveral others fabricated here purely to 
keep them poor and ſubſervient. 

What elſe can we expect from them, 
to ſhew their allegiance? We have had 
all their trade, and all their profit in the 
ballance of that trade -yet they are 
diſobedient! True! They have trampled 
on our laws, manifeſtly intended to rob 
them, becauſe to thoſe laws they have 
had no negative. | 

Shifting from this ground, which 
puzzled the literary multitude for a 
time, we have taken another ſubter- 
fuge, and aſked, Are not the Americans 
bound by every tie of honor, gratitude, 
and right, to contribute to the Jurthen of 
our taxes at home, and that as a people 
originating from us, ſent out of this 
kinodom, nurtured and protected by us? 
I znfiver No, unleſs by voluntary gift, 
which they have ever been ready to 
beſtow. 

Compulſion in this country is ille- 
gal in the caſe of ſupplies? and the a- 
vor of our originally ſending our coun- 
trynion out to colonize, with charters 
in their hands, has been a favour done 
to ourfjelves at home, more than to 
them, who when they emigrated be- 
came inhabitants in the then inhc ſpi- 

table 
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table lands of America, for our benefit 
only. The advantage to them has been 
no more than the rewards of their /abor ; 
originally the parent ſtate might protect 
them; but it was for its own welfare, the 
value of America would otherwiſe have 
been inſignificant to us. When there- 
fore it became, by continued cultiva- 
tion, into conſequence, and Britain felt 
— profit in its trade, the protection of 

arent ſtate naturally relaxed, and 
its he oftering hand withered into imbe- 
cility; for it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that, 
becauſe the Americans ſprung from 
Britons, they ſhould ever be under their 
arbitrary ſway. They have never de- 
nied our legal dominion ; let them be 
put on an equality with us, and their 
complaints will vaniſh. 

It is then ſaid that they glory in the 
avoidance of this, and the impoſſibility 
of putting it in practice. This is really 
chimerical, for we have yet given no 
opportunity to treat with them on 
proper terms. A Scotch law lord 
made them monſters that were to Hill us, 
if we did not A/ them; and the ſword 
was drawn to put thofe to death who 
diſobeyed the calls of an encroaching 
government. 

Review 
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Review the reſult. Worn out with 
complaining, remonſtrating and pe- 
tioning, in vain, tho' in the moſt hum 
ble, loyal, and ſuppliant manner to 
the Throne, their prayers were de- 
ſpiſed, and they were deemed ſtill more 
contemptible. War was announced in 
the Cabinet, and all the horrid en- 
gines were procured for the carnage of 
ourſelves. 

The poor Americans, like men ſtrug- 
gling in the cauſe of virtue, withdrew 
from all their luxuries by which our 
trade with them profited. They con- 
fidered themſelves in a ſtate cf ſocial 
nature, and prepared with all poſſible 
wiſdom to meet our continued oppreſſion 
under arms. | 

Cowards and paltroons, as they have 
been termed, they have patiently diſ- 
penſed with our burning ſome of their 
towns, and killing their brethren. They 
have prepared to meet us in our 0w- 
way, not theirs, for we have forced 
them to it, and to repel (it poſſible) the 
force of arms, by arms. 

Finding all their purſuits for re- 
dreſs were made to no purpoſe, they 
have eſtranged themſelves from us, 

and 
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and have reluctantly declared an inde- 
pendence. | 

On our parts, armies and fleets have 
hitherto unſucceſsfully been engaged 
againſt them. B45 
Paltroons as they are, they have ſcat- 
tered in their ſeas privateers, which 
annoy and take our veſſels; to the da- 
mage of private owners, to whom there 
is no relief. They are uniform in their 
conduct; and conſidering how little 
accuſtomed to arms, are | wonderfully 
dextrous. In time practice will make 
them more ſo, notwithſtanding the 
-contrivances in government to miſlead 
us, by what their miſſionaries may 
write or ſend forth to the contrary. 

In regard to the queſtion between 
Great Britain and America, a learned 
writer has ſenſibly termed it a new 
one. It is ſo, in politicks, beyond a 
doubt: the more neceſſary was it then 
on our parts to act with delicacy and 
tenderneſs, to turn it in our own fa- 
vor, rather than to carry it as ſuch by 
the overbearing bribery of Miniſters, ' 
who have hitherto ſhewn little regard 
for the happineſs of the community, 
and who now immerſed in fins of their 
own begetting, may ſoon be ſenſible of 

their 
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I 
their ill conduct, when all their ſa- 
crilegeous deeds againſt America may 
leave behind them an evil phantom 
that will, while life laſts, torment and 
harraſs them. 

Judge Blackſtone, whoſe name muſt 
be handed down; to poſterity with ho- 
nor, as illuſtrated — by the 
ſuperingenuous writer of a fragment on 
government, * While ſpeaking of coun- 
tries ſubject to the laws of England, 
rather — ſkims his eye over our 
plantations in America. 5 

He ſays, Icheſe are alſo in lacks 
* reſpects ſubject to the laws of Eng- 
land; plantations or colonies in a. 
* tant countries are either ſuch where 
* the lands are either claimed by oc- 
* cupancy only, by finding *. de- 
* fart and uncultivated, and peopling 
them from the Mother Country; or 
** where, when already cultivated, they 
have either been gained by conqueſt, 
« or ceded to us by treaties. 

And he proceeds further to ſay, that 
* both theſe rights are founded on the 
« law of nature, or at leaſt that of na- 
* tions.” But then he ſays there is 
a difference between theſe two ſpe- 
* cies of colonies with reſpect to the 

| « laws 


A very labor'd pamphlet lately publiſhed. 
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« laws by which they are bound:“ for 
he quotes as a lawyer an authority from 
a law reporter,* where it hath been 
held, that if an uninhabited country 
is diſcovered and planted by Engliſh 
ſubjects, all the Engliſh Iaws then in 
being, which are the birth-right of 
every ſubject, are immediately then in 
„ | 
| Theſe are his words: „Such co- 
ce loniſts carry with them only ſo much 
&* of the Engliſh laws as is applicable 
* to their own ſituation, and the con- 
* dition of an infant colony. Such 
* for inſtance as the general rules of 
e inheritance, and protection from per- 
* ſonal injuries. What ſhall be ad- 
* mitted and what rejected, at what 
* times and under what reſtraint, muſt 
* in caſe of diſpute be decided in the 
e firſt inſtance by their own provincial 
* zudicature, ſubject to the reviſion of 
the King, their common parent in 
** council, the whole of their conſti- 
* tution being liable to be new mo- 
*« delled by the general ſuperintending 
power of the legiſlature in the Mo- 
ther Country: Put in conquered or 
* ceded countries, that have already 
Sir John Strange, I think, 

D laws 
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*« laws of their own, he King may 
« indeed alter and change thoſe laws. 
Our American plantations are prin- 
cc «wr of this latter ſort, being ob- 
* tained in the laſt century, either by 
&« right of conqueſt, and driving out 
ce the natives” (with what juſtice the 
learned judge will not enquire) * *or by 
5 treaties. 

Without continuing this 3 
ous writer's ſentiments further on this 
head, whereby he clearly explains in 
three diviſions the interior polity of our 
colonies, we will examine the plain 
import of thoſe already quoted. 

Does he in any manner ſay or in- 
ſinuate therein that the Americans, tho' 
ſubject to all the Engliſh laws THEN 
in being, that is to ſay, at the time 
they emigrated, when they carried 
with them only ſo much of the Engliſh 
laws as were applicable to their con- 
dition as travellers, for the benefit of 


the Mother Country---I repeat, does he 
inſinuate that they or their poſterity 


were to remain ſubjects to every new 
law made by an Engliſh parliament? 
No, his inference is the reverſe of this; 
and like a lawyer and a man of ſtrict 
honor and judgment, when he deduces 


his 
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his ſubject down to taxation, he ſays 
NOTHING, but fimply quotes, that 
becauſe ſeveral of the colonies had 
claimed, (what there is no precedent 
to counteravail) the ſole and excluſive 
right to tax themſelves, the ſtatute 
of 6 Geo. III. declares, that all his 
Majeſty's colonies and plantations in 
America have been, are, and of right 
ought to be ſubordinate to the par- 
liament of Great Britain in all caſes 
whatever. 

But what does all this imply? Is it 
the more conſiſtent with the nature of 
civil right, becauſe our parliament, 
complaiſantly corrupt as we have be- 
held it, has Bae it into a declara- 
tory act? Is the claim of America leſs 
founded in truth and juſtice to tax it- 
ſelf, excluſively for the benefit of the 
Mother Country, becauſe a parliament, 
in which they have no voice, has de- 
creed it otherwiſe? As well might the 
rulers of Japan make a law to affect 
them in their well doing, and enforce 
that law by arms among them, as for' 
us, without their * by us, I 
mean our Miniſtry, who have waged 
a war for conqueſi, and not to determine 
any right at all. 
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To countenance which we have been 
amuſed, firſt, by arguments, which 
prove learning in the man, but cor- 
ruption in his heart: * ſecond, by 
thoughts from an excentric prieſt, 
Which are alike offenſiye to common 
ſenſe. The former, very early in the 
diſpute, preſumed to encourage go- 
vernment on principles of northern 
Juſtice ; the latter on thoſe of a calmer 
dye, aſſerting in a religious ſtyle, that 
becauſe we are but imperfectly repre- 
ſented at home; or rather, that be- 
cauſe every man was virtually repre- 
ſented at Clonal the Americans ſhould 
be, and were the ſame. 

This ingenuous writer went further, 
for he was bold enough to ſay, that 
becauſe the original emigrants, from 
whom the preſent race deſcend, were 


virtually repreſented TEN in Eng- 


land, every exiſting American Now 1s 
the ſame. 

Away with ſuch ſtuff, the rays of 
wiſdom ſhine not upon it, except to 
darken it, | 

We have had alſo other pens em- 
ployed, with feeble venom in favor of 


* Doctor J—— + John W N M; 
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a Miniſtry, until a diſpaſſionate man, 
in plain terms, told the truth with 
ſurrounding applauſe. It was laudable 
and virtuous. Common happineſs and 
benefit induced him to write, when 
nonſenſe, folly and falſe reaſoning had 
poiſoned myriads of unthinking hearers 
and prejudiced readers. . Torrents of 
abuſe have been poured upon this able 
writer, as a return for his having fought 
the Miniſtry with thoſe damning wea= 
pons---facts. 

But what avails it? Hirelings and ty- 
rants have nearly brawled themſelves 
into filence, and loft their little con- 
ſequence in the vapors of their own 
inſignificance. 

I come now, my. Lord, to the pro- 
ſecution of this civil war, ſo little ſup- 
orted by juſtice, and ſo fatal in its ef- 

cts, as I believe every reaſonable 
being muſt view it to be againſt the 
Americans, who we behold irritated to 
reſiſtance, and ſucceſsful in their at- 
tempts againſt Britiſh violence, which 
ſtrikes at their trade, their mutual in- 
tercourſe, and the bounty of their God 
for ſubſiſtance. 


1 Doctor P—, | Foe 
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Their reſiſtance againſt all this, our 
Miniſtry have been pleaſed to call re- 
bellion, and the Americans rebels. If 
they are rebels, the people of every in- 
jured ſtate are the ſame, in the minds of 
their intruders; but it is an idle and 
malicious term, for it is our Admi- 
niſtration that is in rebellion, not the 
Americans; they have broke 79 law, 
whereto they were parties. We onour 
parts have broke thro' their charters, 
and committed violence to our own 
conſtitution, by ſtirring up a war fo 
deſtructive to common humanity; ſo 
offenſive to chriſtianity. Thoſe then 
that compoſe our Miniſtry are the re- 
bels; the poor Americans, the op- 
preſſed people, againſt whom their re- 
bellion is made. | 

And yet it is not againſt them alone, 
for it is the ſame againſt our/e/ves; and 
ſhould ſucceſs attend the hoſtility, 
which carries little probability, the 
ſtab will wound the vitals of the Eng- 
liſh form of government, by eſtabliſh- 
ing a precedent in America, deſtructive 
of true liberty in England. 

Hence comes the idea, that Britiſh 
liberty is now in the courſe of ſtruggle 
for exiſtence in America; and ſo it 

2 | really 
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really is. If the preſent "meaſures 
ſhould anſwer their tyrannical purpoſe, 
the example will be rendered a record, 
and no bounds can be ſet againſt it by 
the diſcretion of ſucceeding Miniſters, 
who loſſed in their reflections upon it, 
may be tempted hereafter to take freſh 
ſtrides to injure America, and in the 
end ourſelves. | | 

Though Judge Blackſtone has ele- 
gantly ſaid, that the inhabitants of co- 
lonies, from the nature of their origi- 
nal ſettlement, are ſubjects of that coun- 
try from whence they migrated, and 
are entitled to all the general laws of 
it, that is to ſay, the common law, for 
their own benefit, and that the UTILITY 
of it in certain caſes is triable among 
themſelves in their own provincial ju- 
dicature ; yet it does not appear that the 
reviſion he ſays it is ſubject to at home 
by the King in Council, would or could 
alter My any way from the ſpirit of that 
very municipal or other law they were 
entitled to when they departed ; nor, 
that if in the courſe of time, goyern- 
ment, or rather domeſtic policy, ſhould 
approach them injuriouſly, they ſhould 
not, to the utmoſt of their power, reſiſt 
it on principles of national juſtice ; and 
when 
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when I ſay p wer, I mean ſtren gth of 
arms, which, if ſubdued by fufertor 
force, or martial ſubtlety, in no inſtance 
affects the right they had to oppoſe 
what tended to reduce them from that 
original condition as freemen, to which 
they were born, and in which they ex 
patriated for the benefit of their coun- 
trymen they left behind. - 

A great deal of ſtreſs has been Jaid 
on charters, and a breach of them (with 
which the Americans have bee char 
ed) has been called a denial of the 7 
premacy in the authority that granted 
them; but this is trifling with the 
main queſtion, and puzzling the object 
of enquiry. 

Royal charters may have their uſe, 
when legally conſiſtent with reciprocal 
utility; but if the grantees are inter- 
rupted in the virtual enjoyment of them 


| . N by the innovations of Miniſters at home, 
7778 who, jealous of American' pro verity, 
WW ſhall be able to procure laws without 


their privity or aſſent, to their apparent 
injury, no longer are charters thoſe 
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5 objects of ſecurity and benefit they were 
it ſuppoſed to contain. The happineſs 
{1 and well-being of the people living un- 
] der them is then invaded. Their na- 
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tive rights às freemen ate then violated ; 
the chain of government is broke be- 
tween gyvernor and governed, becauſe it 
ceaſes to produce utility. ' 
The celebrated author I had occafion 
to ſpeak of in the beginning, has been 
blamed for taking up this queſtion on 
the natural rights of man ; and it has 
been faid by many ſenſible perſons, 
(weakly enough, I think) that his prin- 
ciples are falſe ; but it concerns me ex- 
ceedingly to believe otherwiſe ; for 
where a people are excluded from the 
advantages of a fixed conſtitution, to 
which they were born, and under which 
they lived for an age, and when that 
people are marked out as a prey for the 
advantage of a country from whence 
they ofiginated, without reſpecting duly 
their own, which onght mutually to con- 
cur, What are they to exert but their 
natural rights in defence of themfelves ? 
Or on what principle are we to argue 
in their favor, but thoſe of civil and 
political liberty? What are an injured 
people to do? Submit to oppreſſion, 
No! And yet we are told, they are 
bound in duty, gratitude, and ſuch !ike 
unmeaning terms, to bear a part of our 
national expences, for our care of them 
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laſt war, againſt our natural enemy the 
French. 

In anſwer. to which high-ſounding 
expreſſions, I would aſk, whether what 
we did for them in America laſt war, 
was out of a tender regard to their 
welfare, more than for our own ? The 
fact I believe is in the negative. It was 
our intereſt to protect them; for had 
we loſt them then, or any part of them, 
we had loſt their trade, and all other 
emoluments we had before received 
from them, while they thought them- 
ſelves allied to us by law or common 
right. | 

Yet, after all, how unequal to the taſk 
of conducting this ſame war have the 
Miniſtry proved themſelves to be ? Par- 
liament has given them every aſſiſtance 
they aſked; no unforeſeen accidents 
have ſtood in their way; no foreign 
power hath interfered, and yet our arms 
ae, been diſgraced; the flower of our 
army, with an immenſe artillery, un- 
der generals of fame, aided by a great 
naval force, have been blocked up in a 
ſea- port town, and after repeated ſkir- 
miſhes, in which numbers of our men 
have fallen, they have not been able to 
do any thing but eat, drink, and ſleep 

in 


1 " 
in their blockade. Important fortreſſes 
have been ſeized before their faces, and 
governors driven from their provinces. 

Miniſters may pretend, while half 
our empire is lofing, that they have 
been deceived as to the ſtrength and 
condition of the colonies ; but ſince 
they have deceived Parliament, impoſed 
on their King, and diſgraced this na- 
tion by a war againſt our cleareſt inte- 
reſt, wantonly ſpilling the blood of our 
fellow-creatures, the attention of the 
people is called forth to anathamize 
their procedure as pernicious and dia- 
bolical. 

It ſeems reaſonable, however, for a 
moment, that the Americans ſhould 
contribute in ſome way to the ſupport 
of that government, from whence they 
derive their origin. T But the object 
of diſpute is not that they (as their 
enemies have urged) ever attempted to 
deny this conceſſion; it is the manner 
in which ſuch a contribution ſhall be 
raiſed that has cauſed the war; go- 
vernment contending for an arbitrary 
mode, America properly refuſing an ac- 
quieſcence. 

I will here conſider their taxation 
under three heads: They muſt either 


+ But this only by conſent and courteſy, and not 
from force. 
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be allowed a repreſentation in our Par- 
liament, or they muſt tax themſelves. 
They muſt either: pay according to an 
eſtabliſhed n or be fixed at an 
invariable ſum. To bring about either 
of theſe h their conſent muſt be 
obtained. Such, however, is the rela- 
tion between Alcan and the parent 
ſtate, that objections ariſe againſt all 
theſe; not one alone. 

In numerous aſſemblies, intereſt will 
prevail over principles of honor and 
juſtice. Even among mankind as indi- 
viduals, we frequently ſee the latter 
give way to the former ; but how much 
more muſt the intereſted principle in- 
fluence a multitude, — the turpi- 
tude divided among ſo many, is greatly 
diminiſhed, and where it may be co- 
185 vered under the ſpecious pretence of 
WR ſtudying the national welfare. 

If the ruling power . ſhould take its 
ſeat in England in regard to taxes, the 
. conſequence would be dreadful to the 
Wo colonies, their property would be at the 
p 9 mercy of a body actuated by nothing 
\ #4 baut intereſt, and they would be in 4 
1 ſtate of ſlavery. 

The ſame argument may be held in 
reſpect to wy Mother Country; but 

why? 


L 
why? Becauſe the has brought them on 
herſelf by precipitately acting on 20 
ather principle than intereſt. The 
Americans tenderly treated muſt have 
been invited to ſuch beneficial further 
ſubmiſſion, which might in theory have 
e to anſwer a reciprocal pur- 
n If the other mode of taxation was 
adopted, and the Americans were 
oblige to raiſe a particular proportion 
of the ſupplies yoted in England, we 
might then have difficulties, though 
perhaps none ſo great as in the other 
caſe. The only principle by which this 
proportion could be faxt is, the imme- 
diate abilities of the Americans, who, 
not advanced, like the Engliſh, to that 
unprovement and conſequence, which 
molt likely are at their altimum. They 
may make rapid advances in population, 
agriculture, and commerce, while Eng- 
land has ſeen all theſe at their height, 
From the extent of the country, the 
ſoil, and its natural produce, they may 
be a wealthier people than ever we 
were: but it is ſaid that the progreſs of 
theſe improvements affects materially 
the principleof proportion, which, from 
the ſtate of improvement both coun- 
tries are in at preſent, might give 

America 
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America too great an advantage over 
Britain. ' | 
- Difficulties muſt certainly increaſe 
when we conſider the manner of ſet- 
tling ſuch quota to be paid by the 
Americans. It we were to fix them at 
the extent of their preſent abilities, 
they would naturally complain that 
they ought not to be confined in their 
trade, and that if they contribute to 
the ſupport of government in England, 
why ſhould not they poſſeſs the privi- 
leges which we enjoy by a free com- 
merce. "0 dat} 

The confining it is unjuſt in that 
caſe, and the ſubmiſſion hitherto has 
been of itſelf a contribution to Eng- 
land's treaſure, by throwing the ba- 
lance of that commerce into its favour, 
contra-diſtinguiſhed from all the world 
beſides ; yet the law of our Miniſtry 
is, we will engroſs their trade, and tax 
them at pleaſure. Infamouſly wicked! 
By the war, the contribution I ſpeak 
of from the profit of their trade to our 
community, and the cuſtoms to govern- 
ment, are loſt, and it is doubtful if 
ever America, after all her injuries, 
will ſuffer it to return. 
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A perſeverance in their late reſolu- 
tions muſt inevitably wear the Miniſtry 
out, and too late may they diſcover 
their ill policy in calling for ſupplies to 
ſupport fleets and armies to block up 
I 500 miles of coaſt, when their efforts 
are more notorioufly fruitleſs, and the 
nation more ſenſible of the ill effects of 
ſo ſcandalous a war, | 
If ve conſider that mode of taxation, 
whereby an invariable ſum is fixt to be 
annually raiſed by America, objections 
will ſtill ariſe. © PRE 7 37 
As the ſtate extends its empire, the 
national ſupply muſt ' continually vary; 
and to confine its expenditure during 
its advance, as well as its decline, to 
an invariable ſum, would be every way 
abſurd. 

Should any accommodation now take 
place, which is the more unlikely from 
our Miniſters having (to -uſe a coarfe 
expreſſion) begun at the wrong end, 
ſuch a mode of taxation is the moſt 
probable to be thought of by the Ame- 
ricans; which, if accompanied by a 
repreſentation in our Parliament, would 
be the moſt conſtitutional, and ſavor as 
much of juſtice and expediency, as the 
nature of . things will admit. It will 

| never- 
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nevertheleſs: be defective; but better ſo, 
than for ever loſe the thriving inter- 
courſe with that improving country, 
which from all preſent appearances will 
finally draw away the eſſence of the 
[Britiſh conſtitution, and reign inde- 
pendent, of all other powers in the 
World. 41 i; | 

Every mode, therefore, of taxation, 
ſeems to, and muſt in its operation, 
either eſtabliſh; ſlavery, or create indo- 
pendency. There is no medium now 
that does not eſtabliſh one of theſe ex- 
tremes ; for ſhould America be fixed to 
an invariable ſum; as it increaſes in its 
power, it will be the better able to pay 
or refuſe ſuch ſum to Britain. Allow 
them to tax themſelves, and it may be 
the ſame, with this difference, that 
ſuch indulgence would rivet ſuch eternal 
affection in the hearts of the Americans 
for us and this country, that they 
would never forſake us. | 

If, on the other hand, you allow 
them a repreſentation, it will be a mere 
bubble, unleſs their numbers - exceed 
that of our preſent Houſe of Com- 
mons. And as to their conſenting to a 
fixed ſum, it is what we have no 
right to expect from them, without al- 
lowing 


Wk 
lowing them @ free commerce, which 
perhaps would bo loſing more from the 
one, than we might receive from the 
i 3 | 

So that to view the important queſ- 
tion as it is, whatever proſpect in peace 
wwe bad of winning or alluring 'the 
Americans to aſſiſt us, in our national 
wants, over and above the numerous 
advantages we derived from our trade, 
is now by war baniſhed and deſtroyed. 
Right is to give way to power, which 
(if ſucceſsful) plunder reſults ; for 
what is it, but plunder to kill thoſe 
who never * on us, and to take 
their property againſt their will. 

I. have heard it alledged, that the 
honor of parliament is pledged, and at 
the mercy of America. This is falſe; 
America is in the mercileſs hands of 
men nearer the throne. 

Governments are inſtituted among 
men to ſecure life, liberty, and pri- 
vate happineſs, deriving at the ſame 
time its juſt powers from the common 
conſent of the governed. The Ame+ 
ricans, according to-this principle, are 
not within the bounds of our preſent 
government. They are ſtrangers to 
it at this moment, becauſe no conſent 
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in them has ereated them a people 


governed. Whenever, therefore, any 


form of government becomes deſtrac- 
tive of the ends it is meant to pro- 
mote, it is the right of the people to 
reſiſt, to alter and aboliſh it, not for 
tridine but ſubſtantial cauſes. 
The Americans in Congreſs have 
ſenſibly ſaid, experience hath ſhewn 
that mankind are more inclined to ſuf- 
fer, while evils are ſufferable, than to 
attempt to right themſelves. But when, 
as they further alledge, a long train of 


abuſes, purſuing invariably the ſame 


object, evinces a deſign to reduce them 
under abſolute deſpotiſm, it is their 
duty to throw off ſuch government, 
and provide new guards for their future 
ſecurity. Such have been their patient 
ſufferings, and ſuch is now their neceſ- 
ſity to reſiſt our- government. They 
have given a catalogue of their com- 
plaints againſt us, which, as it is too: 
true, impreſſes us with ſorrow and 
compaſſion. 

I have often converſed with men, 
profeſſedly friends to the conduct of 
our preſent Miniſters, on the great ar- 
ticle of GovERNMENT. I have diſ- 


covered them violent in their withes. 
for 


WE 
fot ſubduing the Americans; while al- 
together ignorant of what conſtitutes 
any form of government, or what are 
the ends of it, which with me has ever 
been an excuſe for their ill-guided un- 
derſtandiog n | 

To — a few thoughts of my 
own on government in this place, may 
not be unneceſſary, ſince the public 
will read theſe pages as well as your 
Lordſhip, to whom alone it would be 
impertinent in me to ſpeak on a ſub- 
ject, by you already much better un- 
derſtood than by me. | 

By your Lordſhip's permiſſion then, 
it has been long obſerved that man 
(naturally a ſocial being) is not big 
enough to live by himſelf, but that ne- 
cefſity, from his wants as an individual, 
obliged him to aſſociate with his fel- 
low- creatures in order to relieve and 
anticipate them. Experience has proved 
the truth of this, and without explod- 
ing an opinion of a celebrated writer, 
whom I have already quoted from, fur- 
ther than what has been ably done by 
the author of a Fragment on Govern- 
ment, + reſpecting a b ſtate of nature as 
diſtinct from a ſtate of ſociety, it ap- 
pears plain that the latter is conſequeg- 
+ A very ingenious, laboured production, lately 


publiſhed, 
F 2 tial 
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tial to our creation, both as a rela- 
tive 8 to our very nature, and 
as a beneficial one, not onl to our- 
ſelves ſeparately, but to us all collec- 
tively. 

Let the origin of ſociety have been 
what it may, without it man would not 
be equal to the brute ; for if only felf- 
protected, and ſubject to no fixt rule 
of right beyond his own will and plea- 
| ſure, he would be wretched ; was 
there no ſociety, his exigencies would 
leave him below the ſavage, ungo+ 
verned, and of courſe liable to diſtreſs, 
carnage, plunder, and confuſion, 

Society therefore tends to remove in 
the firſt inſtance the cauſes of all theſe 
calamities, and to abate the perils that 
might attend us without it. This, 
however, would be inſufficient, and but 
poorly effect the purpoſes to be ex- 
pected from ſociety, without an aſſu- 
Tance that a GENERAL UTILITY would 
Teſult from it, a thing which every hu- 
man engagement has in view in its 
very formation. To obtain which, 
certain principles are lain down and 
ſubſcribed to by individuals collectively, 
for the eſtabliſhment of what is un- 
derſtood a public and private govern- 

ment 
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ment of the whole; and ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment I take to be a political con- 
ſtitution, upon which obedience is 
grounded for univerſal benefit, ſo long 

as it continues un corrupt. 
In this ſenſe, government implies 
every thing for the welfare, ſafety, and 
protection of the people governed, To 
ſuppoſe the contrary, is iſtriking at the 
ay — of its foundation; ſince indi- 
viduals in ſociety never contributed 
thereto but from a poſitive faith, it 
would be for their general emolument; 
and it is folly to ſay, that becauſe go- 
vernments perhaps erroneouſly formed 
or corrupted, and ſubmitted to merely 
From inability, to oppoſe the tyrann 
-of the ruling power, that ſuch govern- 

ments are unalterable in theory. | 
If governments are ſupported by the 
governed (and there can be no govern- 
ment without a ſupport) it follows, 
that thoſe very parties conſtituting a 
government, are only bound in their 
-obedience for their own advantage fim- 
ply and aggragately; and as the in- 
genious author of the Fragment on 
Government premiſed, ſays, Obedience, 
however firſt created, is not binding 
on 
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on any one, unleſs in the caſe of UTI+ 
L1TY. digg & 50 03 53631 1 10 

We haye not learnt, that God in 
Kis! providence formed men as Kings 


P 
(161: 410 


and Rulers, independent of their: fel - 
low creatures. They are earthly be- 


"ings, and not like the 


Kings of the 


ews, Lords anointed, can. by the 


inds. of an Archbi 


Wally carthlyn. It is then clear that 


a being 


mankind, in whatever ſtate or condi- 
tion they are in, are all neceſſarily con- 
cerned in government; and tho in 

time they might want a power to cor- 
rect or reform an abuſe of it in the 
hands of proſtitutes, the right to do it 
is inherent in them. It may be a mis- 


fortune that the ſtate they 


have con- 


tributed to eſtabliſh, ſhould ever be- 
come ſo overgrown- and powerful from 
their ſuffrages, as to make a redreſs 
impracticable by a (feeble reſiſtance, 
which arbitrary craft dene enen 


treaſon . - 


Vet under all deſpotic: Joveenibadde 
(which are ſo from the accumulating 
power they draw from the governed) 


is this unhappily the caſe. 


The ſub- 


jets of them are ſlaves; UTILITY 
among them is limited, not to the go- 


verned 


— 
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verned at large, but only ſpecifically 
among. the governori. The conſe=; 
quence of the laſt! is derived from the 
vaſſallage of the firſt, who by natural, 
right ina proportionable degree, are 
entitled to ſhare the bleſſings of go- 
vernment with thoſe into _ hands 
1 fall. 11 10 ev6D 
But it has been very — urgtth, 

that individialshaveno rig ht to complain 
of any government — which they 
are born, or to oppoſe with intent to 
break the political chain their anoeſtors 
had aſſiſted in forging; this would rob 
us of our free-will, and make us mere 
machines, acting under the will of 
others, for — purpoſes, diſtinct from 
our;own.' Reverſe — poſition, and we 
find ĩt more conſiſtent to truth that we: 
are not by nature formed to act under 
the will of another, without our own 
concurring with it, which conſtitutes a 
unity for the happineſs and well-being: 
of both. If it was otherwiſe, it would 
ſeem that government was never formed, 
for the good of ſociety at large, but 
rather for the benefit of ſuch parts of 
it, who by the gradations of good for- 
tune might be born to a ſuperior ſtate: 
; ! Lell of 
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of worldly conſequence, which is the 
caſe in all deſpotie governments. ten 

It is immaterial to enlarge on the 
origin of the various forms of govern- 
ment in the world in this letter; ſuf - 
fice it then, that in r to! the con- 
ſtitution of England, whieh from the 
days of its firſt foundation has been ex- 
celtently improved upon by our ſtatute 
laws, the ſame” being wounded 
and invaded in the time of james the 
Second, juſtly occaſioned a revolution; 
otherwiſe Britons would have been 
ſlaves by this time, and the argument 
held good, that individually they had 
no rigõt to co , becauſe chey had 
no power effectually to appeſe . 

By ſuch a tame . to tyran· 
nic ſtrides, aſſiſted by corrupt Miniſ- 
ters, we might in time dwindle into 
the moſt abject condition, and forget 
that we were confirming ſlavery to our- 
ſelves under that government our anceſ- 
tors had ſupported, not only for their 
own glory, but, as they conceived, the 
glory of their poſterity. 

Thus arguing, we are brought to the 
point between England and America; 
the former now ſeeks and ſues for an 
unconſtitutional ſubmiſſion from the 

latter 


14 ] 

latter, which, if obtained, will infal- 
libly ſtab the vitals of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, and wound the bleſſings we 
enjoy at home as a free people. Ame- 
ricans are Engliſhmen; to exclude them 
from the benefit of an Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, is to make them aliens. They 
have delighted in the name of Engliſh- 
men, even while they thought — 
ſelves entitled to it in a ſecondary de- 
gree ; but when convinced of our at- 
tempts to deprive them of the benefits 
common among . ourſelves in England, 
and to force obedience to laws from 
them, to which they are no parties, 
they made a ſtand on principles of 
- UTILITY, the deſtruction of, or in- 
fringement upon which, in any way 
whatever, is to undermine the ſtately 
pillars of government. A reſiſtance in 
this caſe is a political and a ſocial vir- 
tue, ſince the miſchiefs to ariſe from 
it may be leſs than thoſe to be ex- 
pected from an obedience and ſubmiſ- 

ſſion to it. | 
Hence we find that the American 
declaration in Congreſs, in regard to 
independency, is founded on publick 
neceſſity. The purpoſes of that go- 
vernment under which they were here- 
G tofore 
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tofore ſubject, being clearly oppoſed to 
their utility, the ſame as to them, is moral- 
ly and politically diſſolved. We have 
forfeited our right to any allegiance 
from them by our own mercileſs and 
improvident conduct towards them; 
the conſequence of all which I ſuſpect 
will be dreadful ſome where. | 

When we think of the cruelties 
practiced by the Dutch at Amboyna, 
or the ſavage brutality of departed Na- 
bob ſlayers, who have lain wide waſte 
in Aſiatic domains, for no other cauſe. 
but rapine and riches, they appear. but 
trifling compared to our dealings againſt 
America. The ravages of the former 
were made againſt aliens, for private 
property; thoſe of the latter are mak- 
ing againſt a part of our/efves, for pub- 
lick loſs both of life and treaſure. 

Wretched period this! in a reign 
when the arts are improved, learning 
familiarized, and our kingdom flouriſh- 
ing in its trade, overflowing too with 
wealth ; which ſeems to give ſcope 
for the licentiouſneſs of govern- 
ment, while religion 1s refined into 
mockery, virtue inſulted, and vice 
openly practiced ! Political things 
cannot be worſe than at preſent, 


and a change of ſome kind mult ſoon 
ſucceed, 
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ſucceed, before the Miniſtry have glut- 
ted themſelves in their preſent bloody 

urſuit ; and before they are made ſen- 
fible that they are forcing the Ameri- 
cans into eternal wrath and enmity 
againſt us. They are now in full ca- 
reer, and whatever may be their ſecret 
compunction, hope chears them on in 
their ſchemes, which they muſt either 
gratify or (dreadful alternative) quit 
their ſtations with loſs of life. 

Well do I recolle& a quotation of 
your Lordſhip's in that ſpeech which 
brought about a repeal of the firſt ſtride 
to tyranny, the American Stamp Act. 
It was from Mat. Prior : 


| © Be to her faults a little blind, 
« Be to her virtues very kind.” 


Which was ſuppoſing the Americans to 
have faults, while it allowed what 
could not be doubted, that they had 
virtues more than ſufficient to counterba- 
lance ſuch faults: but when your Lord- 
ſhip withdrew, and left publick things in 
the iron hands of Scotch drivers, whoſe 
oſtenſible conduct was ſoon exploded, 
and themſelves hunted from open day 
by an inflexible and deſperate common- 
er, K America began to be rendered in- 
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imical ; and by gradations every at- 
tempt has been progreſſively made, 
every ſubtilty contrived, to forge chains 
to bind the Americans down to the 

ower of Britain. | 

While all the ſchemes of the Mi- 
niſtry have been agitatating, how offen- 
ſive to themſelves have been the pub- 
lick ſentiments of American liberty, 
and thoſe which have not juſtified them. 
Anathema's have been lately promulged 
againſt the news-paper printers for tel- 
ling their readers what ought not to 
concealed from them, the news of 
America. 

In all wars the people have a right to 
know every thing relating to them; 
but our Miniſtry, finding the merited 


_ diipleafure of the people againſt the pre- 


ſent, they uſe their utmoſt to withhold 
from us the language of thoſe they have 
raiſed againſt themſelves, but whom 
the main body of England yet deem 
their friends and brethren. 

The laſt occaſion on which govern- 
ment exerted its thundering voice was, 
that all our news-papers had publiſhed 
the declaration of the Congreſs, which 
wounded the more becauſe plain truth, 
in ſimple language, appriſed the pg 

| | that 
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that government had impoſed on the 
King, and lead him to countenance and 
E oppreſſion towards the coloniſts, 
who before loved us, dealt with us, and 
deemed us their common parent. 

Independence, however, is now de- 
clared, for reaſons which I am ſure 
muſt chill your Lordſhip's veins, at 
every recollection; and tho' your Lord- 
ſhip is in that calm ſtand- ſtill of life, 
in that interſtice, which all good and 
great men employ for future happineſs, 
I truſt you cannot turn your mind to- 
wards your country without à ſigh, 
and deploring the horrid effects of a de- 
praved adminiſtration. 

All America is in arms; the Weſt 
India iſlanders are fighing with the 
moſt piercing apprehenſion, that their 
all is in danger; and that from eaſe 
and affluence (the rewards of their in- 
duſtry) they may ſoon be levelled to a 


primitive ſtate of dependance and want. 


The produce of their eſtates, when 
committed to the ſeas for England, is 
now in ſurrounding danger. Their 
neceſſary ſupplies from America are 
curtailed; their wants therefore en- 
creaſed, They may diſpenſe with their 
neceſſities produced by this war for a 

| ſeaſon, 


48. 
ſeaſon, but it is impoſſible they ſhould 
diſpenſe entirely with them; and ſhould 
the Americans thrive under their in- 
Juries, their country mult be loſt to us; 
and with it ſuch Weſt India iflands as 
now belong to us; fince it will be ut- 
terly impoſſible for England to ſupply 
them at fo great a diſtance with thoſe 
very material articles which are ne- 
ceflary to their ſituation, and which, 
- before this war, they moſt conveniently 

received from America. 
But let us ſuppoſe that after a long 
and ſevere ſtruggle, conqueſt favors 
England; will our government then 
not rule with every ſway in America? 
Certainly. The Americans are ap- 
priſed of this; to guard againſt ak, 
as'-alſo every previous aſſault againſt 
them, they are warmly animated, and 
will, beyond a doubt, make a conqueſt 
& trebly arduous to their aſſailants, who 
5 have three oceans to croſs, à variety of 
winde to encounter, ſeaſons to watch, 
and forms to weather, before they can 
renew their battles. 

All which time America is fixed in 
terra firma; her warlike veſſels are 
traverſing her neighbouring ſeas, and 
taking our ſhips of value, Their own, 


which 


1 J 
which thus annoy us, are of little by 
* 

Miſerable is the reflection, that we 
feel from theſe particulars ; which 
ſerve only to convince us, that diſtreſs 
and diſappointment is probable to 
ſpring from the conduct of ſuch an 
adminiſtration as that we have ſeen, 
in a change of men, fince your Lord- 
ſhip retired, 

To gain America back, muſt at all 
events require immenſe treaſure. To 
keep it (if gained) will require a ſtand- 
ing army. What account then muſt 
ſuch gain make in favor of England, 
when her treaſure is exhauſted to a 
degree of wreck? Surely little. Ame- 
rica may be debited for the balance; 
but after a bloody war, it cannot ſoon; 
(if ever) diſcharge it. Hence Eng- 
land, as I have already ſaid, will ſuffer 
in a conqueſt, and the vanquiſhed be 
left ſecret and jealous enemies, con- 
tinually watching for every opportu- 
nity to gain ſtrength, to emancipate 
themſelves from that ſordid flavery and 
arbitrary dependance, which their con- 
querors may for a time inflict upon 
them, 

| Yet 
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Vet ſuppofing that they will be ſub- 
dued, and that afterwards they ſhould 
be ſucceſsful in their endeavours to 
enjoy, what alb the world has a right 
to, civil liberty, no longer will this be 
Great, but Litile Britain. Contempt 
would be its portion from America, and 
from what cauſe, I am ſure the reader 
may now well determine. 

This, my Lord, ſeems too truly a 
portrait of the affair between Great- 
Britain and her Colonies. It may be 
indelicate in an individual to arraign the 
meaſures of Miniſters, 'who in oppoſi- 
tion to the moſt able arguments in 
both Houſes of Parliament, have af- 
fected to caſt the ſneering ſmile thereon, 
and diſregard their force; but when all 
the kingdom is animated in ſo great a 


cauſe as the preſent; when impoſition 


is gone fotth, and every deceitful lure 
caſt before a miſled people, who have 
addreſſed the throne wit fevage folly, 
it is a duty an individual owes his po- 
litical ſociety to draw the veil aſide, 
and undeceive, if poſſible. It is the 
common cauſe, and the people ought 
to be fatisfied in its conduct and 
8 event, ſince to the people 

only, 


12 ] 
6nly, do alt political bonds owe their 
force. * 
To deceive the yeomanry, or ſtir 
in thei fulſe deſtres, falſe hopes, - of 
falſe expectations, is to impoſe on thoſe 
whoſe common cauſe is at the mercy 
of their | Miniſters} and eventually to 
ſubject fact Miniſters to the people's 
vengeance; ' as traitors againſt their 
common happineſs. © The Roman and 
Spartan hiſtory give evident teſtimo- 
ny of this truth. Among them, 
enthuſiaſm prevailed with the moſt 


| humble characters, and rendered them 


fevere objects of revenge againſt the 
traitors to their complaining country. 
In a government wholeſomely form- 


1 ed like ours, the people at large are 


not excluded from it. Their eyes are 
conſtantly upon it; for were it other- 
wiſe their freedom would in time de- 
generate, and deſpotiſm enſue at home. 

This country has already had too 
much reaſon to deprecate, ſince the re- 
formation, Kings, Queens and Princes, 
for their arbitrary wickedneſs. It has 
cut off a Charles, a Buckingham, and 
degraded a Woolſey and others, for no 
other reaſon than becauſe they had ſe- 
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8 proſtituted the power repoſed ĩ in 
them. 

If then our common happineſs i is at 
the mercy of a preſent King or a Mi- 
niſtry, /e/f-ſufficrently formed to try ex- 
periments at the price of human blood, 
without effecting a univerſal good, who 
ſhall we offer up our curſes againſt? And 
who ſhall we (like DeWits in Holland) 
commit to the juſt puniſhment of an 
injured mob? 

_ Government, notwithſtanding) theſe 
arguments, which I am far from think- 
ing new, or hitherto unſuggeſted, wan- 
der from every thing that in theory fa- 


vors America, and puts a final queſ- 


tion, Whether the Americans can 72 
er a 


fibly be dependant on, or live un 


milder ſlate than that of England? 
Taking for granted they were — to 
thoſe who do, the anſwer is, certainly 
NoT ! But then, my Lord, let us 
amend the queſtion, and. alk, Can the 
Americans he a more happy or thriving 
People under any other ſtate in the world 
than ours, corrupted as it may be to- 
wards them, by impoſing taxes ac- 
cording to their ability, to be deter- 
mined by us? Poſſibly Nor, but not 


probably. Diſcretion in the ruling 


power 


1 My 
r may for a time be limited; but 
or the reaſons I have already ſub- 


mitted; I it is an evil in embryo, which 


the womb of encreaſing power produces 
in the ſhape of that monſter, TY- 
RANNY, This queſtion, therefore, 
ſtate it in what form we will, is pre- 
mature; the object of it the Ameri- 
cans are alone to digeſt. The view of 
utility in the Governors, may continue 
the violence they have begun againſt 
the Americans, Tiſtin& from any uti- 
lity in them; and the fear of loſing ſo 
large an appendage to Britain as North 


America, induces them (the Gover- 


nors) to ſubdue, if poſſible, that coun- 
oy But in the immediate reſiſtance 
of their efforts to effect ſuch an end, 
the Americans flatter. themſelves with 
having a ſufficient ſtrength to oppoſe a 
tyranny on one hand without foreign 
aſſiſtance; and on the other, ſhould 
they ſucceed in that oppoſition, to 
raiſe up a free conſtitution of their 
own; tho', whether ſo or otherwiſe (if 
we are wrong / is no conſideration to us. 
If by foreign, or other affiſtance 
1 us, they ſhould now, or here- 
ter ſucceed, and in conſequence fall 
See page 28, 29, 30, 31. 
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| „Lee 8 
ingg more deſpotic hands, it will be 
their misfortune, and our conſolation 
caſion of it; ſo that unleſs they are able 
to eſtabliſh an independance, they muſt 


in a degree be more or /eſi flaves. 


vt 


As native freemen, their blood recoils 
at the thought of ſuch, alternatives, and 
makes them deſperate in their attempts 
to avoid either. Government may at- 
tribute their general commotion to the 
conduct of a few, capital leaders, and 
pretend that a mob of ragged ruffians 
are miſguided ; but I would bring to 
your Lordihip's mind, that the ſucceſs 
attending all: popular events has aroſe 
from capital leaders: to want them on 
great occaſions, 1s to have the fangs of 
tyranny too fatally fixed on a degene- 


rated people. 


The dazzling. intelligence of ſucceſs 
to butcher the Americans into the 
terms of government, may be read with 
avidity by thoſe who rejoice in the 
means proſecuted for the purpoſe. Till 
their ill-founded prejudices are eradi- 
cated, and they — ſufficiently in- 
formed themſelves of the impropriety 
of their wiſhes towards eſtabliſhin 

what they falſely ſuppoſe a —_ 
right, by the ſword, ignorance will en- 


lift 


lr 8 } 
liſt them under an arbitrary banner, and 
amp 05 them the name of "falſe 
friends to the conſtitution of a country 
they know 27 7 e e 15 16. 
I 'am ſorry to find, that in Britain 
there are men poſſeſſing that ſervile hu- 
mility, to adore the preſent conduct of 
their rulers, and to deem it ſacred, without 
reaſoning a moment on its oppreſſion. 
Such a diſpoſition (which prevails too 
much in moſt men who favor govern- 
ment at this time) is only becoming a 
Frenchman, to whom fervility is na- 
tural. 
I make every allowance for imme- 
diate intereſt and convenience, and on 
that account ceaſe to be ſurprized that 
any Miniſter ſhould have ſo great a ma- 
jority as of late. Men who give u 
their thoughts to their ſuperiors muſt 
always be deceived, or having none of 
their own, become meer machines for 
their uſe and abuſe, Of this miſerable 
ſort are- the many (otherwiſe worthy) 
men, who have divided in favor of go- 
vernment againſt America, 

Our only paper of publick authority 
has announced the taking of Lon 
Iſland, New-York, and at laſt a ſaccel? 
in two ſkirmiſhes on Lake Champlain, 
The defeats ſound glorious, and their 

recitals 
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recitals make wonderful columns i in a 
London Gazette. To examine ſeriouſly 
and feelingly into the patticulars, the 
truth js, that with an immenſe ſuperior 
force both by ſea and land, in all theſe 
great ſkirmiſhes we Have forced our 
enemy to---A RETREAT, with the loſs 
of we know not how many men. It is 
remarkable too, that in the accounts 
diſpatched to us by veteran officers, we 
read the moſt fulſome compliments on 
themſelves. They praiſe in exalted 
terms the valor and activity of their 
men in doing---what ? Why, 'by a 
prodigious overpowering force, with 
able generals, oppoſed to inexperienced 
ones, e e ſhips againſt ſloops, 
heavy artillery 7 71 light artillery, 
they were able to oblige a retreat, and 
to obſerve the firing ofa town or two. 
This, I think, is what our loyaliſts 
call ſucceſs ; 3 * is ſo, it is without 
advantage. We approach no nearer the 
object of our 1 4 fate, No; that is to 
be done by a hoſtile traverſe over all 
America; and, beyond a doubt, by 
killing its people, and forcing them to 
demoliſh their towns, in time, with addi- 
tional expence, we may reign the baſhaws 
of an eventual remaining few, and glo- 


þ | 


1 

ry in an abſolute ſeizen of their depg- 
pulated 1 oils, Jai ai 0 v Dan 
Thus have T proved, that, (unleſs an 
early, amicable end is put to the war) 
our conqueſt will be à real defeat, 
whatever may be the, conſequence of 
faſting and prayer to HIM, to whom 
all hearts are open, for a forgiyeneſs of 
our ins, and for aſſiſtanoe in his provi- 
dence; to obtain ſuch de feed. 
It would exceed the limits of this 
letter was I to enlarge on every min ute 
circumſtance which might occur in the 
diſcuſſion of ſo great and ſo important 


a point as the preſent. In fact, had I 
been at firſt inclined to have reduced 
my thoughts into a copious pamphlet, 
I ſhould have arranged them under diſ- 


tinct heads; but from what had been 


at the very moment publiſhed by Dr. 
P----, it was — in me to beat 
the ſame paths in ſearch of political 
and conſtitutional truths. 


I have therefore confined myſelf to 


this general review of the whole queſ- 
tion, as debated upon in its various 
ſhapes. In the deduQtion of my ſub- 
ject I have united reflections to facts, 
and have hopes that your Lordſhip will 
diſcover, that wherever I ſhew a ſeve- 


rity, 
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rity," the fame is called forth by the 
ſubject itſelf, and is not deſcribed 
à deſire to anticipate the Sehe ole 


readers; who may Yet — wi 4 
deliberate and candid To 
fuch; after your ee 1 eee Figs 
theſe pages ; ; 25 if th all be 


to contain 'a difpiſhonate ndl 
into the policy, juſtice, or honour of 
the war againſt America (which has 
17 f my ftady) 1 hall be well rewarded 
St trouble in filling them. 
nected with any . n. 
1 all pg prej ejudice A 
ave endeavoured to e lang guage 
Fra, and to try tlie Amen 
& 12 bar of an Engliſh court of 5 aſs 
The 1 conſtitution had 
Beek ty guide reſpect to taxation 
the nature of government has directe 
me in reſpect to the polution' of its en 
towards the Americans. The laws 
Fuer oppoſed to thoſe of utility, I 
ave enquired into as far as was neceſ- 
fary 1. thi compaſs of a letter. Tho? 
a private individual, of perhaps but 
. ſmall .conſequence in that- fociety to 
which I owe my welfare, I cannot 
help condemning, from the reaſons I 


have here thrown together, meaſures 
which 


mp a A ww A wean  , tn TSEx£ 
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which appear to me as a chriſtian and 


a freeman, not only deſtructive of the 


very end they. are intended to effect, 
but (What is much more to be lament- 
ed) offenſive to our religion, and ulti- 


mately injurious to the proſperity of 


our country, hitherto unrivalled by any 
upon earth for liberty in all its forms ; 
or grandeur, and univerſal happineſs. 
It is a maxim that Princes own no 
mpire but God, and that their diſputes 
uſt be tried by him in the blood of 
ais creatures; terreſtrial juſtice then at- 
Mends the ſtrongeſt fide, and is but 4 
ame. | 
The diſpute, however, between Bri- 
in and America widely differs; it is 
ot the diſpute of Princes, it is that of 
Prince and People contending for a no- 
elty. That People are united to op- 
Poſe what they (with reaſon) deem ty- 
Anny in the wr they once acknow- 
Wdged as their Sovereign; that Prince, 
dy his Miniſters, is now perſevering in 
heir inimical meaſures, and relies on 
rms and ſuperior force to ſupport 
Mem. 
Examine the ſentiments of theſe 
fery Miniſters, headed by Royalty and 
he Privy Council, and we find they 
* inform 


t IF 
inform us nothing, beneficial either at 
preſent to be expected, or that carries: 
ſhadow of profit in the remoteſt futu- 
rity. All By contend for is obedience 
here it is not due, and violence where it 
7s ruinous in the event. BS 
Unfortunate indeed is the reign which 
abounds in general depredation and wil 
ful error, with the complicated fol! 
and wickedneſs of vindictive tyranny. 
I will not now pretend to biograp! 
particulars, but there is every roaſon ti 
* believe, that poſterity will find an hiſ 
torian before whom facts will be ſpread 
for him to deſcribe ſententionſly 
,  Wilkes's mob, raiſed in conſequence q 
miniſterial turpitude ; the countenance 
murder of an Allen; the troops draw 
(0 out in St. George's-fields; the defe: 
* of an unarmed aſſembly there; th 
. cowardly and blood-thirity triumph qq 
the third regiment, with, laſtly, a but 
cherly war againſt the Americans fo 
refuſing as Engliſhmen to be eventu 
and effectual ſlaves. 

To conclude, my Lord, I ſuſpe 
that the language of Doctor Price 
where he ſays, That an importan 
revolution ſeems to be ben e 
the affairs of this kingdom; and thi 
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if ruin is not to be our lot, all that has 
been done mult be undone,” carries too 
much ſolid ſenſe and truth to be a mo- 
ment controverted for the good of this 
country; which, from a ſyſtem of im- 
proved corruption, has long laboured 
and groaned under accumulated diſor- 
ders; even tho'; we have among our 
Peers a Richmond, a Montague, a Man- 
cheſter, a Devonſhire, a Camden, a 
Shelburne, a Fitzwilliam, a Thanet, a 
Cholmondely, a Stamford, an Abing- 
don, an Archer, a Ponſonby, a Ched- 
worth, a Boyle, a Craven, a King and 
Portland; and among our Commoners 
a Burke, a Barre, and a Glynne, with 
many other independant men, who by 
their arguments and intrepid endeavours 
to ſerve their country, refle& every ho- 
nor on the cauſe they are engaged in, as 
well as ſatisfaction and pleaſure on thoſe 
freemen who obſerve their behaviour. 

But as Doctor Price in another place 
ſays, *© It 1s unneceſſary to relate what 
would render a Miniſtry eſtimable to 


the people, ſince a horrid civil war is 


begun, which will probably leave us 
nothing to be anxious about.” 
May 
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May the Almighty God, therefore, in 
his providence withhold the bloody 
arm, and teach our rulers ſenſe to 
know their error, with judgement and 
humanity to reconcile and appeaſe all 
their tranſgreſſions, before we are to- 
tally immerſed in worldly wretched- 
neſs, or expoſed to the ſcorn of our 


neighbours in Europe, and pitied on 
earth by none. 
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Libertas & natale folum, 
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HEN a writer takes the Liberty 
he is undoubtedly entitled to, 
df ſpeaking ſuch Language as tends to 
rraign the conduct of Miniſters, there 
re not wanting perſons very ready and 
illing to arraign him in return, and 
either is done with candour and good 
"&mper, the readet is likely to improve 
om it. 
Liberally thinking, the condition of 
he Writer ought not to be queſtioned ; 
--Solid ſenſe, experience, and a due 
Wttention to Truth, ſhould only be 
zarched for by the reader, which if 
Found, ſo far the writer is deſerving of 
praiſe. Such, however, 1s the nature 
df things, that truth is often bewilder- 


implicity of her colours. It is from 
1ence that truth is confounded, and 
the prejudices of the human mind, from 


K IgNOr = 


ed, and we either want judgment, candour 
br capacity to bring her forth in the 


6 ] 


ingorance, affettion or intereſt, blind it 
againſt her. It is from hence alſo, that 
mankind differ in opinion, which in ar- 
ument, often by the moſt able orators, 
ends in little more than empty noiſe. The 
corruption of our mental faculties (leay- 
ing alone our incapacity) occaſions thi 
ſlavery we hear of: all over the carth; 
and to this corruption and incapacity, 
are our rulers at home appealing their 
ſophiſtry, to amuſe and intoxicate S 
into more than folly. —Preſumptioq 
may appear in an attempt of mine toi 
clear the mind of falſe impreſſions by 
what I have ſaid in the foregoing ſheets, 
but let the readers of them who think 
ſo, ſay what they will, I feel an honeſl 
ſincerity in the intention of them, I 
wrote them not for pecuniary profit, but 
ro remove (if in my power) the er- 
rors of thoſe who had betore received a 
contrary opinion to what I have endea- 
voured to ſupport therein; but I find 
that my ſentiments to ſome are offenſive, 


and by others I am called an American 
partizan, 


5 
WF L 6g. J 


tha partizan. I confeſs, notwithſtanding, 1 
n ar. ¶ have no reaſon to change any of thoſe 
tors ſentiments, after all that has been ar- 
The gued againſt them. I have converſed 
leav- With many people on the ſubject of them, 
tha and inſtead of altering my opinion on a 


th ſingle point, it has rather given me new 
1, lights to confirm it by. - + 

2 I totally diſregard the effuſions of 
Y 


z malice and ſcurrility, and while I think 
non s my induſtry engaged to a liberal pur- 
stoß poſe, I am perſuaded my candid readers 
by will accompany me in this refle&tion.-- 
ets, That Virtue and Truth will ever pre- 
ink vail over Scandal and Fal ſehood. 
neſt Tt is confeſſed on all ſides that State 
19% policy, not juſtice, + contends ſolely for 
but our War, againſt poor America, and 


er- uwe hear from our political leaders no- 
128 thing held forth to juſtify it but nati- 
a- ona! honour and Sovereignty.--- The pro- 
nd WF fitable conſequences they are ſilent upon, 
e, and that ſubject they reſerve for future 
an diſcuſſion.—-What then are we labour- 
1, 


+ This word ſeems indefinite in its real ſignifi- 
cation. 
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ing for but dominion? A dominion too 
which (if obtained) can produce nothing 
but jealouſy in the minds of the con- 
quered and the:r deſolate ſpoils. 

I have heard it ſaid that the Colonics 
were his Majeſty's property, and their 
inhabitants his people: That they lived 
under his government, and therefore 
their defending themſelves againſt him 
and the ſtate policy of His country, is 
abſolute Rebellion in them. I have 
flightly confidered the reality of this, 
in the preceding pages, and if a Son 
in defending himſelf againſt murder 
from a Father can be called a Rebel, then 
the Americans in their reſiſtance of 
the power brought againſt them to 
compel their obedience to the legiſlature 
of Britain, are Rebels; but if their 
endeavours to repel their invaders by 
force, is encouraged by a breach of that 
conſtitution they once gloried in, in 
open contempt and manifeſt violation 
of their rights and liberties, then it will 
be difficult to bring a reaionable wu 
who 


[- 6x -] 


(who has any idea of a free Govern- 


ment) to think, that thoſe very endea- 
vours are acts of Rebellion. 


Is a King of England and his Mini- | 


ſters of State Policy to mangle and laſ- 
cerate the inhabitants of his colonies, 


| becauſe thoſe colonies are the property 


of his crown by fimple occupancy and 
diſcovery? Is he to do as he pleaſes 


with them? If he is, he becomes a Mo-. 


narch in England, and a Nero in America. 
And what is it leſs than a thirſt to do 
as we pleaſe with the Americans, while 
we are draining away the forces of our 
country to cram down laws. among 
them which are merely tributary, and 
this as the Turks do to this day among 
the Moldavians ? 

The queſtion is next put whether they 
have not always lived under our Govern- 
ment, and whether they thould not in 
juſtice continue to do 10? To which 


juſtice replies no! unleſs to their joint 


advantage with thoſe who govern them. 


Wy + | 


The affiſtance, protection, or encourage- 


ment) 
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ment, or call it what you will, they 
have ever received from Britain, has been 
no more than /owng a /ingle barley corn, 
which has produced us a ſcore. I mean 
by this metaphor, that ſuch encourages 
ment has brought us in commerce more 
than double profit.---The advantage to 
this country was very great, till America 
began to be inſulted by the appearance 
of oppreſſion from it, and until we 
proved ourſelves unworthy the confi- 
dence of her people, who had been ſub- 
ject to the legiſlature of this Country 
on principles they had never examined, 
and which they had thought of mutual 
utility: but when the maſk was remov- 
ed from the faces of Britiſh Miniſters, 
and the Americans ſaw dominion was 
ſought among them, they were alarmed. 
They then examined their ſituation ac- 
cording to their true condition. They 
found themſelves on ſuch examination 
limited and confined by ſeveral Acts of 
the Britiſh Parliament, which had 
cauſed a very conſiderable contraband 

trade 


* 


trade among them. -Their alarm was 
encreaſed by the news of the Stamp Act, 
and their minds were inflamed at it, 
They were quieted by the repeal of it, 
but it was impoſſible they could look 
up to our Legiſlature with that innocent 
unſuſpeting eſteem they had done before, 
becauſe what had ce happened, might 
happen again, and the paſſing ſuch an 
Act as the Stamp Act was in itſelf ex- 
preſiive of an intention to injure them. 
An injury may be forgiven, but it is 
ſeldom forgot; one well meant offence, 
tho' ineffectual, ſuppoſes another may 
follow it at a more convenient time. 
The Americans therefore, after the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, were yet, for theſe rea- 
ſons, unhappy ; their confidence in us 
had been ſhaken, and they watched ſuſpi- 
ciouſly over our future actions by them. 
Indeed they had a ſevere cauſe: The 
Declaratory Act, (an arbitrary one 
in its nature) convinced them of it, 
and the deluding Tea Bill compleated 
dur deſign: A part of America revolted 
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at it;--The inflamation ſpread, and the 
Coloniſts determined to reſiſt it: They 
did reſiſt it, and have ſince prepared for a 
defence againſt a ſecond invaſion. They 

remonſtrated with, and petifioned the 
Throne; they and their ſupplications 
were deſpiſed, and ye at laſt proclaim- 
ed them Rebels, We have heaped on 
them the diſmal conſequences of our 


| Hoſtile proceedings againſt them, in 


addition to our contempt and ridicule 


of them. They ſtill hoped for relief, 


but when our Gazette teemed with ad- 
dreſſes to his Majeſty, inviting him to 
arms againſt them, thoſe hopes vaniſh- 
cd, their blood recoiled at us, and they 
began to concert new guards for their 
future ſafety. 

War is faid to be an indempnification 
for bloodſhead, and all its conſequences, 
among its reſpective objects; and when 
begun and carried on by the known 
principles of the Conſtitution, all civil 
puniſhments ccaſe. It may be other- 

wile 
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dtherwiſe in a ſtate of Rebellion, which 
when reduced, may ſubject the Rebels 
to the puniſhment of TREASON. _ 
Let us here examine the pretended 
Rebellion in America.--- | 


If the Americans are realy Rebels, : 


they are Traitors, and if we ſucceed by 
our arms againſt them, they are puniſh- 
able accordingly; yet it. is a contradic- 
tion in terms to ſuppoſe them ſo, as 


= Treaſon imagines an offence againſt the 


ſecurity of the King and his Kingdom, 


which is what, the Amercicans do not 
appear guilty of; they are only defend- 
ing the /ecurity of themſelves ; they have 
not quitted their homes to injure the 
ſecurity of the King, or his Kingdom. 


I with I could reverſe this fact by us 
towards them, but it is improbable, they 
are but in a ſtate of Reſſtance, and by 


their forced declaration of independence 
they have withdrawn their allegiance to 
the Crown of Britain, therefore they 
may be Enemies to our preſent endea- 
vours among them, but they are not 
Rebels ; neither are they traitors, ſince 

L none 
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none but ſubjects of the King, either 
in open War or Rebellion, (which with 
us is the taking up arms rraitorouſiy) 
are the King's enemies; this is diſ- 
ſtinguiſhed in our law from the Roman 
principle. 

If this independance can be maintain- 
ed, we ſhall be conſidered as their enemies, 
and never their friends; we ſhall then 
have no Jegal idea to comfort ourſelves 


under, as an imdempnity to us, for the 
miſchiefs we may have done them, and 
neither Grotius or Puffendorf will be 


able to remove from our minds a diſmal 
reflection on them. Our conſciences 
in that caſe will be harrowed up to our 
living mortiſication, and death will ter- 
rify us with a recollection of what we 
have done. 

But to take for granted we ſhall ſub- 
due the Americans, will they renounce 
their independence on any unconſtitu- 
tional terms? If they do from any ne- 
ceſſity, a Reſiſtance afterwards cannot 


even then be called Rebellion. It has 
| never 


1 
] 
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never been alledged, that they have not 
a right to independance if they can poſſibly 
ſupport it. A reſiſtance againſt any 
power to prevent it cannot therefore be 
Rebellion 

And now we are ſpeaking of right, it 
may be proper to define a little on what 
it is.---In communities, or if you pleaſe 
= morals, nothing is right, or wrong in 
© itſelf,---It is only the one, or other 
according to ſome known and eſtabliſh- 

ed rule of action, preſcribed to indivi- 
iuals in ſociety by their legiſlature, that 
is, by themſelves as reflected in thoſe 
they have adopted to form that legiſla- 

ture, and this 1s what is called by that 
great and comprehenſive name LAW. 
In a ſtate of nature man has no rule of 
action, but ſuch as he preſcribes to him- 
ſelf, Revelation diſtinguiſhes to his 
reaſon Good and Evil; which enables 
him to diſcover what is neceſſary for the 
conduct of his actions. The rule of 
obedience in Society is reduced to this 


That Man fhall purſue his own 
L 2 happi- 


. x» 


1 
eg ſs. The corruption and erroy 
is reaſon and under anding, never- 


theleſs, induced his Creator to reveal to 


him Good and Evil, which revelation i is 
much. higher, and more authentic than 
any thing we have diſcovered from our 
reaſon to be the law of nature, on which, 
and Revelation depend all human laws. 
Man therefore in a ſtate of nature re- 


quires no law, but of nature and Re- 


3 


velation. Any other is impoſſible to 


exiſt, becauſe law ſuppoſes a ſuperior, 
and in nature we are all equal, and have 
only a ſuperior in God; but as ſocial 
beings, incapable of living alone, Man- 
kind in different parts of the Earth 
have formed different ſocietics ; thoſe 
ſocieties different independant ſtates and 
nations, ſubject to a mutual intercourſe. 
In theſe ſtates another law ariſes, called 
the Law of Nations, for their regula- 
tion. Theſe ſtates are equal---They 
have no ſuperior on Earth, and in con- 
tention with each other, they have no 

umpire 
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umpire at all but God in his provid 
ence, which is the Natural Law. 
The ſtate of England, by diſcovery 
and occupacy, enlarged its territory in 
America, which was originally inhabit- 
ed by human beings, governed chiefly 
by the law of nature, except where 
their neceſſities or quarrells, in an in- 
conſiſtent ſtate of rude Society, obliged 
them to unite in diſtinct bodies, in de- 
fence of ſome violated rule of natural 
Action, which when adjuſted, they re- 
turned to their natural ſtate again. 
Our diſcoveries however, in this 
mighty country encouraged our colo- 
nizing there; the conſequence has been 
nationally profitable to us. Our Colo- 
niſts being originally born under our 


excellent free Government, flouriſhed 


for our advantage; they encreaſed to a 
mighty people, and when they imagined 
themſelves injured, they contemplated 
on their true condition, and found that 
to defend that injury, was to ſupport a 

| Right 
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Right according to national law (form- 

ed by the declared independent State, as 

41 an alienated and ſeperate community) 
1 in ſubordination to the laws natural and 
= revealed; the laſt reſpecting Good and 
= Evil, the former ſelf defence. 
Therefore if right or wrong, is ſo ac- 

cording to law, reyealed and national, it 

3 is a ſpiritual and temporal rule, and hence 
"i all things are the one, or the other, in 
4 themſelves; but in regard to Municipal 
Law, which conſiders man as a citizen 

and a neighbour, they apprear to be 

- otherwiſe; and relate only to things 
preſcribed} as ſuch, by different com- 

| munities, as the neceſſity of them may 
require, for their ſafety and protection. 

To allow, from theſe premiſes, that 

the Americans are ſubjects of the law 

of nature, revelation or nations, or that 

they are citizens or neighbours, they do 

not then appear undutiful. Revelation 

(which reſpects Good and Evil) tells 

them, it 1s an evil to invade, or be in- 


vaded,---Nature points out ſelf preſer- 
vation, 


— 
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vation, and an appeal to God for it, 
and national law ſanctifys the attempt. 
Hence, if our arms ſhould prove diſ- 
tructive of our own purpoſe in America, 
we ſhall have (to repeat the aſſertion) 
nothing to warm our conſciences with 
but the idea of proclaiming the Colon- 
iſts Rebels, to pardon the miſchiefs we 
may have ſcattered and left behind us. 
It is manifeſt that our political lead- 
ers, driven from the field of argument 
on every ground, have long given up 
the diſcuſhon of a point they have no- 
thing to ſupport, but obſtinacy and 
dogmatiſm.--- Reaſon and law they have 
paſſed by, as unuſeful to their purpoſe, 
and they have recourſe to the national 
power, for ſucceſs in their Will againſt 
the Americans; but it can never be 
truely ſaid, that ſuch ſucceſs (ſhould it 
happen) will ever eftabliſh an opinion, 
that Right will accompany it, according 
to that examination of right and wrong 


we have before made. | 
Indeed 
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- Irideed by that favage rule where 
dne man has filled his pitcher with water 
from a river, (which is the common 
property of all) and another meets him; 
in his way to that river for the ſame 
purpoſe, but to fave time and trouble, 
he takes ſuch pitcher from him by 
ſuperiour force, and ſays, he is juſtified 
by the law of nature for ſo doing.---l 
repeat according to this ſavage rae, our 
political leaders are right in their preſent 


ſchemes. But for à civiliged ſtate, to 
act under that rule for the ſake of a falſe 


advantage, they think our Country may 


have in the poſſeſſion of another, is 
madneſs and folly. It inſults the great 
God of Nature, and ſupplicates his pro- 
vidence to juſtify a barbarous purpoſe 
among his creatures. The Aſſailants are 
here the offenders, and the defenders do 
right in taking every advantage to ſe- 
cure themſelves. 

It is next held forth, as a horrid cruelty 
that they ſhould do this and not adhere 
to the regulations obſerved in a natural 
war 
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war, when each contending ſtate appeals 
to power on principles of martial actions. 
This is ridiculous. It is treating the 
Americans as fools, and contemptible 
cowards, We have carried out the 
whole force of our Country againſt 
them, to kill, ſtarve or harraſs We into 
obedience, and finding them ſenſible 
and reſolute, (though unpractiſed under 
arms, or in tactics) we pronounce 
them barbarians for taking all advan- 
Nuges over us; which in fact, is expecting 
them to obſerve the ſtricteſt cartel, and 
after deeming them the moſt abject 
wretches ever formed, it is wiſhing to 
put them on a footing with us. It may 
at this time be wiſe to do ſo, in order 
to delude them into the field, becauſe 
our troops would then have the advan» 
tage, and the unprecedented ends of our 
8 leaders would be anſwered. 
he ſenſe of the Americans neverthe- 
leſs, of all the laws natural, revealed, 
national, and municipal, teach them bet- 


ter than to cope with us on martial regula- 
rities, 


to obey the authority of law, unleſs they 
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rities; and they have wiſely concerted 
and purſued thoſe meaſures which beſt 
tend to give them advantage over their 
enemies, and at any rate (if they ſhould 
be obliged to ſubmit) to make a con- 
queſt over them, as dear and as unprofit- 
able as poſſible. 

We CE much of the authority of 
law, which every man is bound to obey 
in free ſtates---true--- while all the 
members of that ſtate are concerned in | 
its eſtabliſhment; but no men are bound | 
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are parties in the legiſlature that claims 
it. In a free ſtate, a repreſentation is 
either neceſſary, or not; if not, we might 
diſpenſe with it in England, but if it is 
abſolutely requiſite, in order that every 
Engliſhman ſhall govern himſelf, it muſt 
be ſo in America, otherwiſe, the ſtate 
acts according to the general pleaſure 
of Britons, and contrary to the ſenſe of 
2 Americans, which is the preſent 
act. 
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Ireland has often been mentioned as 
an example that America ought to be 
ſubject to the Crown of Britain, but 
not that it ought conſtitutionally to be 
ſo. Conqueſt goes a great way to make 
2 of the conquerors. It was little 

ort of tyranny in Henry VIII, when 
he aſſumed the title of King of Ireland. 
After the conqueſt of it by Henry II. 


the Engliſh planted colonies there, and 
Mobliged the Iriſh nation on oath, to re- 
ceive the laws of England, which the 
* people of Ireland conformed to, and 


have ſince been ſubject to ſuch laws as 
the conquering ſtate thinks proper to 
preſcribe them. 

But though Ireland was forced to re- 


ceive the common law of England, and 


its people to be governed by our general 
rules of juſtice; yet we find no Acts of 
Parliament ſince King John's time, ex- 
tending into that Kingdom, unleſs ſpe- 
cially named, and according to Judge 
Blackſtone, the reaſon is given in the 
year books of Henry VI. That a 
M 2 | tax 
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"* tax granted by the Parliament of Eng- 
“land, ſhall not extend to Ireland, be- 
© cauſe the Iriſh are not ſummoned to 
re our Parliament; and again, Ireland 
r hath a Parliament of its own, (which 
* it had alſo before the conqueſt of it) 
c and maketh and altereth laws, and 
te Hur ſtatutes do not bind them, becauſe 
te they do not ſend Knights to our Par- 
« liament, but their perſons are the 
« King's ſubjects while they continue 
under the King's ſubjection.“ = 
This is all true and reaſonable. Ire-W 
land was originally a diſtin& and neigh- 
bouring dominion ; it was conquered by 
the Engliſh. The Iriſh were forced 
into an allegiance with us. Tt ſo hap- 
pened that they have benefited by it. þ 
Under our municipal laws they became 
more and more civilized; but an ill uſe 
being made by their Chief Governor, 
of his power, who held Parliaments 
among them at pleafure, Sir Edward 
Poynings, in Henry the VIIth's time, 
framed certain regulations, which after- 
| wards 
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wards, by the Parliaments of Ireland, 
independant of Britain, paſſed into laws, 
among which is one, that all Acts of 
Parliament before made in England, 
ſhould be in force in Ireland; and as it 
appears that no law made in England 
from King John's time, to the time 
of paſſing Poynings laws, was binding 
in Ireland, ſo no law of the Engliſh 
Parliament made fince Henry VII. 
is binding on the people of Ireland, 

unleſs eſpecially named. | 
Let us now ſee what analogy there is 
between Ireland and America. The 
former, on principles of UTILITY, by 
its laws, (unrepealed) has owned a ſub- 
jection to Britain; the Iriſh receive no in- 
Jury by acts of Parliament paſſed in Eng- 
and, and they are ſubject to no tax but 
by their own internal legiſlature. They 
have a negative power over any law that 
may be paſſed by the Engliſh Parlia- 
ment to affect them. They are near to 
the fountain of freedom, and partici- 
pate the courle of its river. They are too 
near 
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near us to ſuffer the rays only of liberty 
to ſhine upon them. They preſerve 
the ſubſtance, | . | | "Pi 11, 
8 | While power remains with the ſupe- 
. rior ſtate, to keep in ſubjection the con- 
3 quered one, we may plead the law of 
= nations to ſupport that ſubjection under 
= | | the right of conqueſt. But all this does 
| not prove that civil liberty forbids the 
# conquered from recovering their pri- 
=. mitive independance, when power may 
'F enable them. ED TS 
i | Were it wiſe and expedient to do ſo, 
1 Ireland might repeal all the laws of 
1 Poynings, I ſay it might do this by the 
1 X law of nature and nations for its general 
1 good; neither do I underſtand from any 
. principle that there is a compact, ex- 
| reſſed or underſtood, between the con- 
[ quered and the conqueror. Judge Black- 
| ſtone has, perhaps, in becoming terms 
aſſerted that, if the conquered will ao- 
knowledge the victor for maſter, he 
will treat them as ſubjects, and not as 
enemies. Why the word enemies? Are 
; an 
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an unoffending people enemies to any 
one on earth? They were rather friends, 
by purſuing bliſs in their own way 
among themſelves, I mean the Ameri- 
cans. We ſearched them out, drove them 
from their native homes, and as in Ireland 
planted colonies upon them, and indeed 
we have proved too great a deſire that, 
as victors, we ſhould be maſters, not 
only of the lands we took from them, but 
of our own countrymen, the coloniſts, 
which is eyery way repugnant to free- 
dom and moral juſtice. In free ſtates 
there can be no maſter. The victor of 
one over another, is but an equal among 
the conquered! He is their father, and 
not their tyrant, and ſtrictly ſpeaking 
can do nothing among them, he cannot 

do at home. | 
The Coloniſts of America, no more 
than thoſe of Ireland, between King 
John's time and Poynings, were not, 
nor could be influenced by any laws 
made in Britain, after their emigration, 
for the reaſons laid -down in the year 
books 
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books of 2oth Henry VI. Ireland 
nevertheleſs ſome years ago, nearly for- 
getting its dependance, and being ready 
to diſpute it, it became neceſſary in 
England to declare that the Kingdom 
of Ireland ought to be ſubordinate to, 
and dependant upon the imperial Crown 
of Britain, and that the King, Lords 
and Commons of England, had power 
to make laws to bind the people of 
Ireland. | | 

This is our declaratory Act towards 
Ireland, which paſſed in the 6th, of 
George I. and that Kingdom, partly 
from neceſſity, and partly from utility, 
has united itſelf with Britain. But our 
declaratory Act towards America, hag 
produccd a contrary effect, 

That is a remote country, The 
Coloniſts there deem themſelves inſult- 
ed and injured, by our endeavours to 
become their maſters. They deny the 
right; they are contending to govern 
themſelves, and to avoid the arbitrary 


{way of any matter at all. Hence is the 
calg 
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caſe of America and Ireland, direQly 
oppoſite. | 

I cannot help the repetition J am led 
into; and to avoid the charge of it im- 
properly, I muſt obſerve, that if it be 
wrong, it ariſes from the ſubject, and 
not from any fault in the writing upon 
it. 

In a free ſtate, one part of an empire 
cannot govern the other. The whole is 
equal. Deſpotiſm then in America, 
and freedom at home, are contradictions 
not to be reconciled. The Americans 
would in that caſe be faves, while Eng- 
liſhmen were free. They are appriſed 
of this, and therefore they have an- 
nounced their independancy. We have 
loſt them, and to conquer them is (as 
already ſaid) to defeat ourſelves. Their 
minds are poiſoned againſt us, and if ne- 
neceſſity lulls them to a kind of obedi- 
ence to ſuperior power, it will only com- 
pole them till new ſtrength is gained, and 

N then 
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de it is likely they will break out 
inſt us with accumulated vigor. 

It is remarkable that, while the 
writers in juſtification of the ſtate policy 
in queſtion exert all their power, ſome 
to confuſe, and others to fritter away 
to nothing common ſenſe, they do vio- 
lence to their conſciences, and ſcarce 
believe or feel a line they write. Per- 
fect inſtruments and conduit pipes them- 
ſelves, they are. led by the noſe inſtead 
of the underſtanding, which they pal- 
pably expoſe for hire. With fach men, 

the condition of the writer is queſtion-: 

able, and when known, deteſtable. A 
man who will ingenuouſly write on any 
ſubject, writes at random, and to de- 
ceive. He wants principle himſelf, and 
boldly attempts to impoſe on thoſe Who 
have it. Many of theſe men have ap- 
peared in print, fince the commence- 
ment of our preſent diſtracting troubles 
in America. 

But to return again to that ſtate po- 
licy, which all good and great men ap- 

ra 
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pear to condemn, and which thoſe un- 
born may live to do the ſame, what has 
it brought us? Two years war, and a 
thinning of the Almighty's creatures, 
for nothing. Nine unprecedented Acts 


of Parliament have paſſed by the per- 


nicious influence of preſent miniſters, 
big with danger to the unoffending na- 
tives of Britain. We are told, that the 
occaſion was a new one, and the ne- 
ceſſity of the thing required ſuch ſta- 
tures; that they are only temporary ex- 
pedients to reduce the Americans to 


| ſubordination. 


The fact therefore is ſufficiently clear. 
It is not the advantage of America we 
ſeek, in conjunction with our own, but 
our own in contempt of theirs. Law 
and the conſtitution are to give way to 
tyranny, and nothing untouched or un- 
tried 1s to eſcape towards ſubduing their 
power, and bringing them to uncondi- 
tional ſubmiſſion, which in all proba- 
bility will never happen. 

1 The 
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The Americans are either to be con- 
ſidered as Engliſbmen, or they are not. 
If they are, they are intitled to benefit 
by the hoſpitality of a Britiſh conſti- 
tution. If they are not, weare tyrants 
among them. We are committing thoſe 
actions in America, the law forbids at 
home, and which if practiſed here 
would be repelled. The doing that 
then in one part of our empire, which our 
political leaders dare not do in another, 
is dealing out ſlavery in that one part, 
while in ſuch other they are circum- 
ſcribed by laws in force for the general 
good. Our war againſt America is not 
a juſt or an honourable one, while we 
do that here, we dare not do here, by 
impoſing laws to which her inhabitants 
are not parties, It has once brought a 
King to the block, and what is impro- 
per and impolitic ever to happen again. 

Let us ſuppoſe that the King, with his 
Minifters, reſided at Philadelphia, and 
that Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights were recorded there, would they 
circulate 
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circulate Laws paſſed without the con- 
ſent of the Americans? Would they, 
after what hiſtory has told them of the 
reign of Charles the firſt, preſume to 
levy taxes on an unrepreſented people, 
by commiſſion of loan? ] verily believe 
they would not, not (very likely) from a 
remorſe of their conſcience, but from a 
fear of raiſing a domeſtic diſcord, which 
might endanger their lives. Why do they 
perſevere in a contrary conduct in Eng- 
land? They are at the head of a great 
national treaſure, They roll in wealth, 
ſplendour, and luxury. Secure from per- 
ſonal danger themſelves, they ſport with 
the peace and proſperity of their country- 
men in America, in order as they ſay to 
make them happy, and aggrandize our- 
ſelves. They tounded their hopes of 
effecting this wonderful end, on the ſu- 
perior force of their country at home, 
and like giants combating with pigmies, 
they have promiſed themſelves victory 
over America. What honour will at- 
tend their conqueſt? What profit? Peace 

| may 
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may only, as an honeſt able writer ſays, 
be a pauſe from arms; ſtrength prevail- 
ing over weakneſs in a cauſe like this, 
can never be honourable. When I re- 


flect on the long liſt of names (many of 


them reſpectable) I have read ſubſcribed 
to the addreſſes already ſpoke of, and 


when I reflect alſo on the propriety of 
ſubduing the Americans contended for 


by many men in converſation, I am 


aſtoniſhed, but it is the aſtoniſhment 
only of a moment; for if we recollect 


that three fovrths' in the number of 
men in Chriſtendom, but particularly 


ſo in Britain, are either knaves or fools, 
intereſted or led away by favour or af- 


fection, no wonder will reſult from 
ſuch a recolle&ion, and that this is ra- 
ther true; I believe no honeſt intelligent 
man will ſcruple to think, it not openly 
declare, 
If after all I have ſaid on this occaſi- 
on, my loyalty or affection to his Ma- 


jeſty ſhould be doubted, I do profeſs, 
though 


6 


,ough an humble, obſcure character; 
ere is not a ſubject in Britain more 
armly attached to the preſent eſtab- 
hment of his Majeſty and family, or 
„the Britiſh conſtitution than I am. 
emote from his throne, I revere him 
or his abundant virtues. He can do 
o wrong. His Miniſters can only do 
for him. It is them the people have 
o much reaſon to watch, and in the 
tairs of America to reprehend. But 
1ey are in their full career, which pro- 
ably will not end till juſtice and time 
all unite their powers, and cry out, 


top. 
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